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VOL. IIr. SEVENTH DAY, SEVENTH MONTH, 24, 1830. No. 41. 
EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. We are now approaching an era which may |signed by Lawrie, Penn, Lucas, Byllinge, John 
— be considered as by far the most important in| Eldridge and Edmund Warner, and dated 6 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the history of our Society. I allude to the|mo. 18th, 1676, they use the following lan- 

Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.|settlement of West New Jersey and Pennsyl-| guage: 
Communications and Subscriptions received at the Office of | vania, under the auspices of the leading Qua-}| “We have made concessions by ourselves; 
JOHN RICHARDSON, kers of that period. Whether we consider the| being such as Friends here and there (we 
CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW sEveNTs, | Vast field for enterprize which it opened to the} question not) will approve of, having sent a 
PHILADELPHIA. early Friends—the public offices and honours| copy of them by James Wasse: there we lay a 


which were thereby in a great measure forced | foundation for after ages to understand their 
upon them, or the just reputation which they | liberty as men and Christians—that they may 
ror THE FrieND. jearned by the probity of their administration,|not be brought in bondage but by their own 





HISTORICAL SKETCHES there is no part of our history more deserving| consent; for we put the power in the people 
Of the Society of Friends. of ample illustration. ‘The chief actor in these|that is to say, they to meet and one honest 
(Continued from p. 318.) great events was the illustrious Penn; and it}man from each propriety, who hath subscri- 


“ It was a great surprise to us: then the word of the| appears to have escaped the attention of most|bed to the concessions; all these to meet as 
Lord came to me, saying, all lives are in my hand,/of his biographers, that the principles on which|an assembly, there to make and repeal laws; 
and if thou goest not to Carolina, thy life is as this)he founded the government of Pennsylvania,|to choose a governor, or commissioner and 


a if st, I wil ye thee tl . . te : \ 
ay —boapecr "Gi aeeeeae in his body were precisely those which originated the set-|twelve assistants, to execute the laws during 


in a coffin, and carried him in a boat to his mother, to| tlements in West Jersey nearly eight years be-|their pleasure: so every man is capable to 
bury him. fore; and that his title to the esteem and re-|choose or be chosen: no man to be arrested, 
“The next day [ made ready for my journey, but| membrance of after ages, is sustained by the|condemned, imprisoned or molested in his 
none durst venture to go with me, save one ancient) .4ecess of his exertions in that hitherto almost|estate or liberty, but by twelve men of the 
man,a Friend. We took our journey through the ticed field of his lat ; ioht Wee to lie i : f 
wilderness, and in two dayscame well to Carolina, unnoticed held of fis labours, neighbourhood; no man to he in prison or 
first to James Hall’s house, who went from Ireland The Duke of York, to whom King Charles | debt, but that his estate satisfy as far as it will 
to Virginia with his family ; his wife died there, and| [J]. had granted an extensive territory lying be- | 8% and be set at liberty to work; no person to 
he had married the widow Phillips at Carolina, an leween New-England and Virginia, conveyed be called in question or molested for his con- 
so lived there; but he had not heard that I was in | Il th = as . 5 ol aclenet, ce Ge wonkinslng enstelinn to bie 
those parts of the world. When I came into the |@ | that part of it which is now called New|5 — . a pping ac g ' 
house, I saw only a woman servant; I asked for her | Jersey, to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Car- | Conscience; with many more things mentioned 
master, she said, he was sick. I asked for her mis-|teret by deed in the year 1664. These pro-|'n the said concessions. 
tress, she said, = “or a I poop re |prietors divided the province between them| ‘The three proprietors above named having 
me the room, where her master lay; so 1 went into!" 1 11 Berkeley taking West, and Sir George | published a description of their province, and 
the room, where he was laid on the bed, sick of an| — . . 5 - os. ts | heise fearfal thet it should ind ‘ 
ague, with his face to the wall; I called him by his | Carteret, East Jersey. Berkeley sold hts right | SONG TASES! Taas h SOS Neue Many LO Fe 
name, and said no more; he turned himself andjin 1675 to John Fenwick, in trust for|move without due reflection, published a re- 
looked earnestly at me a pretty time, and was amaz-! [dw line - aS eines “en-|markable cautionary letter, from which the 
y pretty A ar yilinge and his assigns; an en J 


: if ih ? i. ‘ . . \ 1 3 g : 
ed; at last he asked, if that was William? I said,! Wick sailed from London in the same year| following passages are extracted: 
yes. He said, he was affrighted, for he thought it / 


had been my spirit; so he presently got up, the ague | ! visit his new purchase. “ Arriving after a| Dear Friends and Brethren,— ies 
left him, and did not return: he travelled with me|good passage, he landed at a rich, pleasant} ‘In the pure love and precious fellowship of 
the next day, and kept me company whilst I staid in| spot, situate near Delaware, by him called Sa-|our Lord Jesus Christ, we very dearly salute 
that part. ; :; |lem—probably from the peaceable aspect it} you: Forasmuch as there was a paper printed 
“On the first-day following, they appointed a/ then hore.” He brought a number of families| several months since, entitled, The Description 
meeting on the other side of Albemarle river, where | me : . : t ade ; ny 7 ; : ‘ 
the man and woman had been convinced when I was| W!th him, who settled there, and established in| of New-West-Jersey, in the which our names 
there formerly ; but when we came, the man told us| 1675 the first Friends’ Meeting in West Jer-|were mentioned as trustees for one united 
his wife was just a dying, and it would not be con-|sey, No other English arrived for nearly two| moiety of the said province: and because it 


venient at that time to have the meeting there: 80 we| vears, owing probably to a difference between |is alleged that some, partly on this account, 
ordered the meeting to be about a mile from thence, | + ¢ 


at one Tems’ house, a justice of the peace, who| Fenwick and Byllinge. ‘This difference was|and others apprehending that the paper by the 





(with his wite) was convinced and received the truth | Settled by the good offices of William Penn;| manner of its expression came from the body 
when I was in that country before. There we had|and Byllinge, who appears to have been deeply | of Friends, as a religious society of people, 
a full precious ee but after we oh gone trom) in debt, was induced to assign his interest in|and not from particulars, have, through these 
the house where the dying woman lay, she came to| West Jersey for the benefit of his creditors. mistakes, weakly concluded that the said des- 
her senses, and her husband told her of the meeting| 4 ten gl time @ Friend : f thei ea ; a if aie be t 
and of me; she said, she remembered me well, and| 4S many of these were Friends, two o Renee in matter and form might be writ, 
the words that I spoke when I was there several number, Gawen Lawrie, and Nicholas Lucas, | printed and recommended on purpose to prompt 
years before were fresh in her memory, as if she}in conjunction with Penn, accepted the assign-|and allure people, to dis-settle and transplant 
ot me —_ apse a onl ae Pee it had) ment—and commenced the sale and settlement | themselves, as it is also by some alleged : and 
een Ha y 3 ay Vv =) > : i - 

; Pry for her that day, it she had lived accor-| of the lands along the Delaware. ‘They had| because that we are informed, that several have 
dingly. She died before our meeting was done, so}. : S ; 

that I could not speak with her: I had several pre-|'" view from the first, the establishment of anjon that account, taken encouragement and re- 
cious meetings in that colony, and several turned| asylum for the members of our own Society;/solution to transplant themselves and families 
to the Lord; people were tender and loving, there| and they laid the same broad and deep foun-|to the said province ; and lest any of them (as 
was no room for the priests, (i. ¢. hirelings), for) dations of civil and religious liberty, which|is feared by some) should go out of a curious 
Friends were finely settled, and I left things well have rendered the condact of P “ “y i settled antad 1 others to shun the 
among them. When I was clear of that service, we S — — ™ — _—s enn in the set- 2 unsett ™ ne ae ee 

returned to Virginia safe under the Lord’s protection :|tlement of Pennsylvania so celebrated Inaj|testimony of the blessed cross of Jesus, of 


praises to his name for evermore.” letter of instructions to Richard Hartshorne,| which several weighty Friends have a godly 
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322 THE FRIEND. 
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jealousy upon their spirits ; lest an unwarrant-| preserver, in staying or going: whose is the| phia, the virgin settlement of this province, 
able forwardness should act or hurry any be-| earth and fulness thereof, and the cattle upon named before thou wert born, what care, what 
side or beyond the wisdom and counsel of the|a thousand hills. And as we formerly writ,) service, and what travail has there been, to 
Lord, or the freedom of his light and spirit in} we cannot but repeat our request unto you,} bring thee forth and preserve thee from such as 
their own hearts, and not upon good and/ that in whomsoever a desire is to be concern-| would abuse and defile thee! Oh, that thou 
weighty grounds: It truly laid hard upon us,}ed in this intended plantation, such would) mayst be kept from the evil that would over- 
to let Friends know how the matter stands ;| weigh the thing before the Lord, and not} whelm thee; that, faithful to the God of thy 
which we shall endeavour to do with all clear-| headily or rashly conclude on any such remove;| mercies, in the life of righteousness, thou mayst 
ness and fidelity.’ and that they do not offer violence to the ten-| be preserved to the end:—my sonl prays to 
After stating various circumstances, they|der love of their near kindred and relations ;; God.for thee, that thou mayst stand in the day 
mention that the province was divided into one| but soberly and conscientiously endeavour to| of trial, that thy children may be blessed of 
hundred parts, of which ten were assigned to| obtain their good wills, the unity of Friends|the Lord, and thy people saved by his power: 
Fenwick, and the remainder were to be sold| where they lire; that whether they go or stay,| my love to thee has been great, and the re- 
for the benefit of Byllinge’s creditors. They] it may be of good savour before the Lord,|membrance of thee affects mine heart and mine 


then proceed: |(and good people) from whom only can alljeye! The God of eternal strength keep and 
“And forasmuch as several Friends are con-| hearenly and earthly blessings come. This| preserve thee, to his glory and thy peace.” 


cerned as creditors, as well as others, and the| we thought good to write for the preventing | Immediately after his arrival in England, he 
disposal of so great a part of this country be-| of all misunderstandings, and so we commend| writes, “I hope to be with you next fall if the 
ing in our hands; we did in real tenderness! you all to the Lord, who is the watchman of; Lord prevent not--I long to be with you,” &c. 
and regard to Friends, and especially to the} his Israel. Weare your friends and brethrey. | [nan epistle written m 1686, after alluding to 
poor and necessitous, make Friends the first} WitiiamM PENN, ithe obstacles which prevented him from leav- 
offer ; that if any of them, though particular-| Gawen Lawrie, jing England, he says, ** But this I will say, no 
ly those that being low in the world, and under Nicuotas Lvcas.’’ jtemporal honour, or profit, can tempt me to 
trials about a comfortable livelihood for them-| The hand of William Penn is conspicuous] decline poor Pennsylvania, as unkindly used 
selves and families, should be desirous of deal-|in all these transactions; and he no doubt be-|as I am; and no poorslave in Turkey de- 
ing for any part or parcel thereof. that they! came better qualified by the part he took in| Sires more earnestly, I believe, for deliverance, 
might have the refusal. them, for the more princely sphere of action) than I do to be with you; wherefore be content- 

“This was the real and honest intent of|on which he was svon to enter. }eda while, and God in his time will bring us 
our hearts, and not to prompt or allure any| In the year 1676, the ship Kent from Lon- together,” &c. Two years after, in a letter 
out of their places, either by the credit our|don arrived in the Delaware, wiih emigrants} to Thomas Lloyd, he says, “* No honour, inter- 
names might have with our people throughout! for the new settlements. Most of the passen-| est or pleasure in this part of the world, shall 
the nation, or by representing the thing other-| gers were Friends, and fixed on the spot where | be able to check my desires to live and die 


i= 


wise than it is ia itself. | Burlington now stands for the situation of their} among you.”” Again, he writes, “I am here 
“ As for the printed paper some time since| town. Arriving late in the autumn, they were| Serving God, Friends, and the nation; which | 


set forth by the creditors, as a description of compelled to pass the winter in wigwams af-| hope God will reward to mine and you.” A 
that province ; we say as to two passages in| ter the manner of the Indians. The first care| brief period posterior to this, when he had ac- 
it, they are not so clearly and safely worded! of these pious pilgrims was to meet for the| tually commenced preparations for a voyage, 
as ought to have been ; particularly, in seem- worship of Him who had hitherto protected| he was arrested and brought before the Lords 
ing to limit the winter season to so short a| them, and to whom they had committed them-| of the Council, upon the accusation of holding 
time ; when on further information, we hear! selves in a savage and wilderness land. ‘They! treasonable correspondence with the deposed 
it is some time longer and some time shorter} held their religious meetings in a tent made of| James, and plotting his return. No sooner 
than therein expressed ; and the last clause re-|sail cloth, until John Woolston had got his} Was he acquitted of this charge, than he was 
lating to liberty and conscience, we would not) house ready, which was the first framed house in| imprisoned in pursuance of a proclamation by 
have any to think, that it is promised or in-| Burlington; at whose house and that of Thomas| the Queen, during the absence of William in 
tended to maintain the liberty of the exercise! Gardiner, they continued to hold their meetings| !reland. Again he was ready to sail for Ame- 
of religion by force and arms; though wel untila suitable meeting house was built, which| Tica, when the death of the great George Fox 
shall never consent to any the least violence on} was not for several years after their first ar-|@trested his purpose; and at that very time, 
conscience ; yet it was never designed to en-| riya]. , while attending the interment of his friend, 
courage any to expect by force of arms to To be continued |emissaries were in pursuit of him, on account 
have liberty of conscience fenced against in-| —: of a diabolical crimination, under oath, of the 
) g 
vaders thereof. An Examination of the various Charges brought) infamous Fuller. Prudence now suggesting 





. c . ° . r , j ° 
*“ And be it known unto you all, in the! by Historians against WiLu1amM Penn, both the propriety of privacy, and apprehending 


name and fear of Almighty God, bis glory and! 
honour, power and wisdom, truth and king- 
dom, is dearer to us than all visible things : | 


as aman and as a political governor—By 
Job R. Tyson, Esq. 


(Concluded from p- 317.) 


| that if he joined the emigrants then about to 
|sail for Pennsylvania, the circumstance would 
be viewed as an indication of guilt, he deter- 


and as our eye has been single, and our heart] Itis easy to perceive that his engagement in mined upon remaining in England. A second 
sincere to the living God, in this as in other|such vast and extensive concerns should neces-| proclamation having denounced him as an ac- 
things; so we desire all whom it may con-| sarily prevent a visitation to the province du-| complice in the conspiracy excited by the Earl 
cern, that all groundless jealousies may bel ring. its continuance. The state of affairs, it}of Clarendon for the restoration of the de- 
judged down and watched against, and that alljis well known, consequent upon the revolution|throned monarch, he judged it proper still 
extremities may be avoided on all hands by|of 1688, which hurled James and his pos-| to consult his safety by continuing in retire- 
the power of the Lord; that nothing w hich| terity from the throne—vested the regal office in| ment. The seclusion which he sought, | may 
hurts or grieves the holy life of truth in any} William and Mary—and excluded papists from| Observe in passing, was enlivened by the occa- 
that goes or stays, may be adhered to ; nor| the succession——rendered Penn’s absence from) sional visits of his friends, among whom was 
any provocations given to break precious | England injudicious, if not dangerous. But| the great author of * The Essay on the Human 
unity. | his private epistles to his friends in Pennsylva-| Understanding.”’ Locke volunteered to pro- 

*“ This am I, William Penn, moved of the! nia, prior to and during this perilous period, | cure his pardon; but as forgiveness pre-sup 
Lord, to write unto you, lest any bring aj bespeak the strength of his desire to visit them.| posed the commission of crime, Penn delicately 
temptation upon themselves or others ; and in| and the ardour of his attachment and solici-| declined the offer. During this recession from 
offending the Lord, slay their own peace :|tude. His valedictory letter on leaving the| the concerns of the external world, his active 
blessed are they that can see, and behold him| province in 1684, contains this beautiful apos- mind produced, besides the prefaces to the 
their leader, their orderer, their conductor and|trophe to Philadelphia: “ And thou, Philadel-| works of Barclay and Burnyeat, a variety of 
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—— —______ al, 
was shared by a youth, twelve years of age, a| them the first place in the colony as tradesmen; and 


treatises, intended principally to harmonize 
conflicting views in his own Society—to vindi- 
cate their doctrines from recent perversions— 
and to demonstrate the feasibility of maintain- 
ing "between nations perpetual peace.* The 
merits of these several performances are not 
the subject of discussion; they are alluded to 
merely as showing the current of his thoughts, 
and that, under every variety of distress, he 
was not unmindfnl of the principles for which 
he had been so long contending. In the midst 
of these afflictions and labours he received ex- 
aggerated intelligence of the unhappy condi- 
tion of his province-—of strong dissentions be- 
tween the province and territories—and warm 
animosities excited by the arts of a furious and 
violent schismatic.f The king, already preju- 
diced against him, upon being informed of 
these disasters, deprived him, without hesita- 
tion, of the colony as incapable of governing. 
It may easily be conceived how the effect of | 


= 2 


son of the individual with whom Penn had ta-| 
ken up his residence. ‘The boy crept softly 
up a flight of steps on the outside of the house, | 
leading to Penn’s apartment; and on peeping | 
through the latchet-hole, beheld with awe the} 
governor on his knees in supplication to the) 
Deity. The impression, produced by this 
spectacle upon the mind of the lad, was not 
obliterated when the lengthened shadows of} 
life had announced to him the approach of its | 
evening. ‘To those who believe that William) 
Penn, or bis sect, draw “ their jurisprudence} 
from the Old Testament,’ may be recommend-| 
ed a reference to the numerous doctrinal pro-| 
ductions of the former, particularly his “ Key,’ 
published in 1693. Any one, however, indif-| 
ferently selected from his works, will amply | 
display the misinformation of the impugner.—| 
This glance, rapid and superficial as it 1s, at 


the prominent objects of Penn's labours, 1s| 


in point of industry they are equal, if not superior, 
to any other class of the population. 

“But although they have as yet made little pro- 
gress in agriculture, it may be hoped that eventually 
their example will be productive of good. Several 
of the Maroons have been successful in trade, by 
which they have acquired a comfortable livelihood; 
and a few of them who are more extensively engaged 
in mercantile transactions, are s ipposed to have at- 
tained to considerable affluence, at the same time 


that they have maintained a character of great re- 


spectabiiity. 

“It has been already stated, that the Maroons 
were without religion when they arrived in the col- 
ony. At present, they are almost universally sec- 
tarians, for the most part Wesleyan Methodists. 


“From the character and circumstances of these 


>| people, they must be expected hereafter to maintain 


a leading imfluence in this part of Africa; and al- 
though it may excite surprise that few, if any of 
them, have been induced to become members of the 
Established Church of that nation to which they 


}owe the enjoyment of present, and the prospect of 


future advantages, it would seem unjust to deny to 


the respectable sectarians, whose zeal and assiduity 


these accumulated calamities was increased, at] sufficient to show that the charges of ambition, | 4 ;e best attested by their success, the praise which on 
this period, by domestic grief, in the sickness}and neglect of his colony, are without ade-| that account they are entitled to claim. 


and death of his cherished and amiable con-| 
sort. The measure of his sufferings was now| 
full. Being the object of numerous accusa-| 
tions, he began to be suspected and forsaken| 
by those who had long extended to him the} 
hand of friendship; his fortune was gone with 
the province in which it had been generously 
expended; and even the partner of his bosom, 
who had so often alleviated his cares, had left 
him friendless and alone. Amid these com- 
plicated sorrows and misfortunes he still felt a 
parental solicitude for infant Pennsylvania; be- 
ing anxious to shelter from the rudeness of a 
stranger’s grasp, the tender plant he had so 
fondly nurtured. He wished to visit it, to pro- 
tect from infringement the constitution he had 
framed, and the great principles of freedom, 
peace, toleration and clemency, upon which it 
is founded. But the embarrassments of a 
crippled fortune forbade the accomplishment 
of such an intention; and after his honourable 
acquittal——his return into favour with the king 
—the restitution of his province—and his re- 


storation to society—his desire to go thither 
continued unabated, and its execution was only 
prevented by the exigencies of his affairs. | 
The interval between this period and 1699, | 
when he actually visited Pennsylvania, was 


filled up by labours in the ministry and the com-| 





position of many useful treatises, all in unison 
with the doctrines he had advocated, breathing | 
unrestrained freedom in rehgious creeds, and| 
inculeating the useful lessons of probity and| 


virtue. It is universally known that he revi-| 


sited the province with the intention of passing | 
there the residue of his life, and that his depar-| 
ture from it was rendered necessary for its pre-| 
servation. A circumstance, according to 
Sutcliff, which happened during his sojourn 
here, may be mentioned as tending more distinet- | 
ly to unfold or elucidate the prevailing disposi- | 
tions of the proprictary of Pennsylvania. The} 


curiosity felt by most of the inhabitants to see the} 
| 


person of their governor on his second arrival, | 
Among the works written during this period, are | 

“ Just Measures,” “ The Key,”“The New Athenians| 
no noble Bereans,” “ Fruits of Solitude,” “An Essay | 
towards the present and future peace of Europe.” — | 
t Keith, 


quate foundation. ‘The beneficent employments | 
of his leisure—the pure motives as well as 
beneficial consequences of his intercourse with | 
James II.—-his many neglected opportunities 
for political or personal promotion——his sacri-| 
fices for Pennsylvania—his watchfulness over} 
its rights—and the repeated expressions of his 
anxiety for its welfare—are all arrayed in op-} 
position. In fine, it must be evident to the} 
candid examiner of the life of William Penn, 
that thougha rigid analysis of its several parts 
may discover the slight blemishes or venial 
weaknesses of humanity, their union presents 
as admirable a wliole——as transcendently good 
and great in point of general structure—as| 
the page of biography exhibits. 

—i— 


FOR THE FRIEND. } 
SIERRA LEONE. | 


Conunued from page 315 


The following additional particulars taken 
from the report of Commissioners appointed | 


by the House of Commons in 1825, to inquire 


into the state of the liberated captives at 5i- 
erra Leone, possess much interest. 

* The general appearance of the Nova Scotian set- 
tlers, differs but little from that of the free people of 
colour in the West Indies. On Sundays their dress 
is neat and clean, and their general deportment very 
respectable. This remark is equally applicable to all 
the other coloured classes which compose the resident | 
population of Freetown, where great external respect | 
is paid to the Sabbath. 

“From their previous habits and manner of life, 
it was not to be expected that the Maroons, (exiled 


from Jamaica, and in 1800 breueht to Sierra Leone, 


would bring with them to the colony the arts of civ- 
ilized society, or a taste for pursuits requiring indus- 


try and application. To religion they seem to have 
been utter strangers, and polygamy was prevalent 
amongst them. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that their accession should have been 
looked forward to with considerable doubt and ap- 


prehension; but these teelings towards them soon 


| subsided, as they happened to arrive at a time when 
» Ph 


their services were much required to repel a hostile 
attack, on which occasion they appear to have con- 
ducted themselves well; and they have since main- 
tained, pretty generally, the good opinion then form- 
ed of them. 

“Although the attempt to introduce a taste for 
agricultural pursuits would seem entirely to have 
failed, still, in the occupations to which they applied 
themselves, they have shown an aptness which gives 





after by merchants and o 


“The dress and general appearance of the Ma- 


roons is very respectable, particularly on Sunday, 
when a peculiar neatness is observable; and thei 
deportment not only in chapel, but, as far as oppor- 


tunities have offered of observing it elsewhere du- 
ring that day, is very creditable. 

* Of 636 Maroons, 368 are youths of both sexes, 
Many of these display at sch 01 considerable apti- 
tude for acquirement, and hold out the promise of 


becoming useful auxiliaries in the advancement of 


civilization, if by a more extended scale of educa- 
tion, the talents which they possess be cultivated, so 


tas to enable them gradually to rise to situations of 


trust in the colony.” 


The next accession to the col ny (independent of 
the liberated Africans,) consisted of eighty-five slaves 
banished from Barbadoes on account of an insurrec- 


tion in that island. ‘They were employed in publi 


works for two or three years. 
* At the expiration of this time they were permit- 
ted to employ themselves for their own benefit; and 


their conduct since has proved that this lenity was 
not ill judged, for, since the restrictions were re- 
moved, the y have in generai shown themselves to be 
industrious and useful. 

“It is understood that after their dismissal fror 
the public works, the great majority of them settled 
in or about Freetown. Many being tradesmen read- 
ily found employment, and those who had a know- 


ledge of tropical agricuiture have latterly been sought 





} ‘ / the 


r individuals, who have 


small farms and gardens for their amt 


sement intl! 





vicinity In some of these the Barbadoes negroe 
have a tew liberated Africans under their instruction, 
and thus occupied for their own benefit, render them- 


selves really useful to th olony. 


Another accession to the colony at this time 


consisted of about 1,000 black soldiers of the 
African corps, disbanded in the colony, and 
settled there with their farmlies, some in Iree- 
town, some on far! 

* Many ol the f i str is. They have 
reneraily mainta ad rect character, anc 
lave, Dy thei wi certions, (aided by some libera 
residents.) and under t ilous supermtendence of 


the Reverend Mr. Raban, erected a chapel in the dis- 


tant part of the town, where they reside That ven- 
tleman officiates there ty days in the week to 
congregation, averaging, perhaps, one hundred per- 
* These were the men whom the authorities 
SJarbadoes had hunted like W ild beasts, and massa- 
cred by hundreds, till their course was stayed bv the 
interference of Sir James | and of whom about 
130 were afterware deport inder circumstances 
cruelty which destroyed more th one third of the 
number lhe survivors, aitert wo years’ confinement 


on shipboard, were landec at Sierra Leone in 1829 
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- 
sons, whose appearance and deportment are very| senior alderman, one of the early Maroon settlers;| Devany, the high sheriff of Liberia. It is 
creditable. | the second, a person of colour, born in the West In- worthy of remark that he takes no notice Ser 
“Many liberated Africans reside in Freetown, | dies; and the third, a young European, clerk in a whatever of the climate being unhealthy. ‘ 
where they are intermixed with the other inhabi-| mercantile house. — “Mr. D aid eitted the Colomn af flue 
tants; and no means exist of ascertaining the parti-| ‘Of the commissioners of request, three are ma- ys pp tem ss fer cin aoeenn inn eineenens 
culars of their condition as a separate class. gistrates, and five are engaged in trade; and of — 2 thei eng He attributed ee Miecate 
* A small proportion are understood to be engaged | these, two are persons of colour.” condition as a as wr 
i i . ie to the residence of European traders among them, | 
in petty trade, on their own account, or employed in After stating the Comen objection to the who had engrossed the commerce to themselves, and om 
the shops of the more wealthy classes; but the great insalubrity of the climate, and admitting that| treated the coloured inhabitants with little more re- kn 
Rg of them are mechanics, labourers and do-| i+ has been the grave of most of the Europe-|spect than they would receive in Carclina or Geor- mil 
“The mechanics are chiefly those who bad been| 28 who have settled there, the Anti-slavery _ net unfrequently ee be ae. wa 
> ati at 7 Reporter proceeds. n consequence of this, the spirits of the peop e were tro 
instructed in trades by the engineer department in por prov . fi depressed, and numbers of them would gladly resort 
Freetown, or by the African department in the villa-|_ “This objection to retaining Sierra Leone, there- to the American Colony. But this is strongly dis- co 
ges. The former have generally resided for a con-| fore, has no foundation, except in the infatuation, couraged, as they are not considered good settlers, 
siderable time in Freetown, and many of them have) for in this light we must regard it, which permitted and in several instances hed created trouble.” a 
so far improved their condition as to possess houses| such a ee = -~ . European ts al 
much superior to those usually occupied by the vil-| ‘But after all, the objection comes with anill grace _ aaa . 
lagers. Seomal of them aan alt see and in some | from those who, with their eyes open to the facts of THE HARVEST HOME. th 
instances, of a description much above the circum-| the case, have clamoured incessantly respecting the | Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with the tic 
stances of the proprietors. But their situation as sacrifice of European life at Sierra Leone, and have first fruits of all thine increase; a 
mechanics afforded facilities, and the wages which! maintained an uniform and studied silence respect-|So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy t 
they formerly obtained as such, far exceeded the very|ing the far more costly sacrifice of such life, which presses shall burst out with new wine.—Prov. » 
limited expenditure for their clothing and food.” jour West Indian colonies entail upon us. That in- gi 
“In the three liberated African schools which were curred for Africa has been transient and of short | Shout, reapers, shout your “ harvest home; al 
found to be so superior to the others, the teachers,| duration, and we trust has ceased for ever, at least | Shout praises to the glorious Lord, c 
besides possessing zeal and ability, enjoyed compara-| when the requisite casualties for sweeping off the| Who pour'd the rain, who warm'd the sun, te 
tively good health, and were thereby enabled to con-| existing number shall have taken effect. But the} Whose bounty has our garners stor’d. b 
tinue in charge for several successive years. | sacrifice incurred for the West Indies is very far more 
“The great increase of Freetown, and the circum-| extensive; it has endured for generations; and it is} He bade the Spring with zephyr breath t 
stances of its inhabitants, seem to require the estab-| now proceeding, and promises, if Parliament do not| Blow mildly o’er each frozen glade, V 
lishment of a seminary, where a limited number of | interfere, to be permanent. We have long wished| Till bursting from the bonds of death t 
youth might receive a more liberal education than is 


at present afforded. A few of the more wealthy per-| 
sons of colour have already sent their children to 
Europe for instruction.* Jt may therefore be inferred | 


that such individuals would readily contribute to the} 
maintenance of a school which should render so ex- 
pensive a measure unnecessary, and would be joined 
by others whose circumstances place an European 
education beyond their reach. 

“The trial by jury is a part of the law which! 
seems to be duly appreciated in the colony, and is 
stated to have been advantageous in practice. We 
did not, while resident in Freetown, see a single ju-| 
ryman objected to, although we attended all the 
courts that were held during that time. 

“The coloured men whom we have had opportu- 
nities of observing on juries, may be stated as being 
the most respectable of their class, They appeared 
attentive, and anxious to ascertain the merits of the 
case, and, as far as we could judge from their ver- 
dict, seemed to be possessed of sufficient intelligence 
to insure the ends of justice; though a subtle advo- 
cate might no doubt occasionally perplex them by 


opportunities of seeing in the capacity of jurors 
was not considerable, as two pannels only attended 
the sessions. These tried the cases alternately ; and 
generally speaking, the same individuals acted in 
jury cases at the court of the recorder. They are 


selected principally from the older settlers, (Nova| Maroons have increased there, and that in 1828, the| Her fragrance o'er each flower and bud. 


Scotians and Maroons.) and, in some few instances, | 


from the liberated Africans.” 


“ Neither of the two individuals practising as soli-| 


citors and attornies, has been professionally educated. 
One is European, who acts also as King’s advocate 


and registrar of the Vice Admiralty Court; the} 
other, a person of colour, born and educated in Eng-| 


land, and actually engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
“Of the seven justices in the commission of the 

peace for the colony, one is a military officer, and the 

other six hold civil situations under the government. 
“The mayor and alderman of Freetown are ap- 


pointed by the governor and council. The present 
mayor is one of the early Nova Scotian settlers ; the | 





* The Commissioners in this and other places, use 
the term “ persons of colour,” “coloured men,” inac- 
curately. They include under it the Blacks, who 
form the great bulk of the population, and who, in 
fact, are the petsons who chiefly send their children 
to England for education, and who sit on juries.— 
The Nova Scotians, Maroons, Barbadians, discharged 
soldiers, and liberated Africans, with few exceptions, 
are black. 


to see exhibited to the British public the dreadful| Uprose the green and spiky blade. 
roll of disease and death, which, since the year 1790, 


the military annals of the West Indies would unfold| In vernal showers His goodness flow'd 


jto view. It would sicken them still more of the sla-| On every hill, on every plain, 
| very which this mortality has been incurred to uphold. | His providential care bestowed 


The account has often been called for, but as often| The early, and the latter rain. 

refused by those who best know the ghastly charac- 

ter of the suppressed record. In the last session of| He beckon’d to the farthest south, 
parliament, (2d of June 1829,) a motion to that effect | And call’d young Summer into birth, 

was made and actually assented to by the House of| Then crown’d with blessings sent her forth 
Commons, as appears by the following entry in the| To shine upon the gladdened earth: 

votes of that house. ‘ West Indies’ mortality in the 

navy and army. Return ordered, ‘showing the num-| And bade, beneath her genial heat, 

ber of troops stationed in the different colonies in the| The soil her varied riches yield, 


| West Indies, and the number of deaths which have| That man might from his labour reap 


occurred in each year since June 1810, distinguishing | The income of each fruitful field. 
European from colonial corps,” &c. 

Now, not only has this return, though ordered, not | And next, as onward roll’d the year, 
been produced, but the Secretary at War, we under-| Brown Autumn, with her plenteous horn, 
stand, actually refuses to produce it, and the reason | Shook from her lap the ripen’d ear, 
we believe to be that the account is too horrifying The bearded grain, and yellow corn. 
for the public eye. We trust, however, that the I !ouse 


| of Commons will feel it to be their duty to enforce a| And when, by fruitful increase spent, 
technicalities to which they are at present unaccus-| 


tomed. It is true, that the number which there were! 


compliance with so just and reasonable and neces-| The land from labour sought repose, 
sary a requisition. Let us, at least, know what we] Old Winter from the north He sent, 
pay for the crime of slavery, not only in treasure, but| To wrap her in his hoary snows:— 
in blood. , 

“We will add no more, at present, except to state, And bade him in his icy chain 
as a proof that Sierra Leone is not unfavourable to} Bind earth and air, and field and flood, 
the health of the black and coloured classes, that the} Till balmy Spring should breathe again 





births among the liberated Africans, in the villages, 

are stated to have been 461, viz. 234 males and 227/ Thus all the Seasons in their turn 

females; and the deaths 390, viz. 213 males and 177} At His command their treasures pour, 

females. The whole population of the liberated Af-| That man with grateful heart mght learn 

| ricans, in the villages, in that year, exclusive of 2562| The bounteous Giver to adore. 

persons resident in Freetown, or at the timber facto- 

ries, or elsewhere employed, was as follows:— 
Males—above 14 years of age . 6294 

| underthatage . - 2813 


Then turn each eye, and bend each knee, 
In praise to heaven's eternal throne, 
While every heart swells gratefully 
9107 | Thanksgiving for your harvest home. 





Females—above 14 years of age 3702 
under that age : 2195 | And as ye raise your gladsome voice, 

— 5897 | And higher grows the solemn tone, 

—— | Oh! let your thankful hearts rejoice 


" 


To the glad shout of harvest home. P. Q. 








15004 | 
| ‘What makes this result the more remarkable is, 
| that in the course of the preceding year, 2458 liber-| AUXILIARY BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 
ated captives, in a state of disease and emaciation| : | ili i 

: ' ‘ g re Auxiliary Bible As- 
such as has been already described, had been added A stated meeting of t y 


to the population; and that the proportion of adult sociation of Friends, of Philadelphia Quarterly 
males to females is nearly two to one.” Meeting, will be held at the Committee room 
It is but fair to subjoin to the foregoing in-| of Mulberry Meeting House, at 4 o’clock in 
formation, the following statement made by aj the afternoon of Seventh-day, the 31st inst. 
higlily intelligent and respectable man, Francis Morris Smiru, Sec’y. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. | perly represented under the figure of a shield, 


Scripture allusions to the Armour and Mili- which covered and protected ‘the whole body; 
tary Discipline of the Romans. and enables the believer to quench—to inter- 
cept, blunt, and extinguish, as on a shield— 


At the time the evangelists and apostles the fiery darts of the wicked one, that is, all 
wrote, the Romans had extended their empire] those evil thoughts, and strong temptations, 


almost to the utmost boundaries of the then} which inflame the passions of the unrenewed, 


known world, principally by their unparalleled | and excite the soul to acts of transgression. 
military discipline and hervic valour. Judea) According to Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
was at this time subject to their sway, and their! fiery darts used in war at that day, consisted of 
troops were stationed in different parts of that| 4 hollow reed, to the lower part of which, un- 
country. der the point or barb, was fastened a round re- 

We learn from Josephus, that the tower of ceptacle, made of iron, for combustible ma- 
Antonia, which overlooked the temple, was|terjals, so that such an arrow had the form of 
always garrisoned by a legion of soldiers; and/ distaff. ‘This was filled with burning napb- 
that, on the side where it joined to the por- 
ticoes of the temple, there were stairs reach- 
ing to each portico, by which a company, 
band, or detachment, descended, and kept 
guard in those porticoes, to prevent any tumult 
at the great festivals. The commanding offi- 
cer of this force is in the New Testament 
termed the captain, the chief captain of the 
band, and the captain of the temple. It was 
the Roman captain of this fort, whose name 
was Claudius Lysias, that rescued Paul, when 
the Jews were beating him, and intended to 
kill him. 


The allusions in the New Testament, to the |as those now in use, is a crest or ridge, furnish- 
military discipline, armour, battles, sieges, and jed with ornaments. 


bow, (for if discharged from a tight bow, the 
fire went out,) it struck the enemy’s ranks, 
and remained infixed, the flame consuming 
whatever it met with; water poured on it in-| 


to extinguish it, but by throwing earth upon it. 
Similar darts or arrows, which were twined 
round with tar and pitch, and set fire to, are 
described by Livy, as having been made use of 
by the inhabitants of the city of Saguatum, when 
besieged by the Romans. 


phors and expressions of singular propriety,| 
elegance, and energy, for animating Christians | tion of hope. His meaning therefore is, that as 
to fortitude against temptations, and to cun-| the beleet defended the head from deadly blows. 
stancy in the profession of their holy faith un- so the hope of salvation, (of conquering every 
der all persecutions, and also for stimulating | adversary, and of surmounting every difficulty, 
them to persevere unto the end, that they may|through Christ strengthening the Christian.) 
receive those final honours and that immortal | built on the promises of God, will ward off, 
crown which await victorious piety. or preserve him from, the fatal effects of all 

In the following very striking and beautiful|temptations, from worldly terrors and evils, 


passage of Paul's epistle to the Ephesians, the|so that they shall not disorder the imagination, | 


various parts of the panoply armour of the|or pervert the judgment, or cause men to de- 
heavy troops among the Greeks and Romans /|sert the path of duty, to their final destruction. 
(those who had to sustain the rudest assaults)! Having thus equipped the spiritual soldier 
are distinctly enumerated, and beautifully ap-| with his divine panoply, the apostle proceeds 
plied to those moral and spiritual weapons,|to show him how he is to use it; 


be able to stand ayainst the wiles of the devil.| unto with all perseverance. 
For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but\other ancient nations offered up prayers be- 
against principalities and powers, against the| fore they went into the battle. 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against | this, Paul adds the exhortation to believers 
spiritual wickedness in high places. 


having your loins girt about with truth, and) their guard lest their spiritual enemies should | 





tha; and when the arrow was shot from a slack | 


creased its violence, there were no other means_| It 


centuries, or hundreds of men: over every com- 
pany were placed two centurions, who how- 
ever were very far from being equal in rank 
and honour, though possessing the same office. 
The triarii and principes were esteemed the 
most honourable, and had their centurions 
elected first, and these took precedency of the 
centurions of the hastati, who were elected 
last. ‘The humble centurion who besought the 
aid of the compassionate Redeemer, appears 
to have been of this last order. He was a 
man under authority, that is, of the principes, 
or triarii, and had none under him but the hun- 
dred men, who appear to have been in a state 
of the strictest military subordination, as well 
as loving subjection to him. ‘ J am,”’ said the 
centurion, “a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me; and I say to this man, Go, 
and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he 
cometh; and to my slave, Do this, and he doeth 
’ The application of his argument, address- 
ed to Christ, seems to be this:—* If I, who am 
a person subject to the control of others, yet 
have some so completely subject to myself, that 
I can say to one, Come, and he cometh, &c., 


|how much more then canst thou accomplish 
| whatsoever thou willest, being under no control, 


he therefore | 
with which the believer ought to be fortified. |subjoins—Praying always with all prayer and) 
** Puton the whole armour of God, that ye may | supplication in the spirit, and watching there-| 
The Greeks and| 


Alluding to| 


,| pulling down of strong holds; c 
Where- praying always, at al] seasons, and on all occa-| 
fore take unto you the whole armour of God,\sions, with all prayer, (more correctly suppli-| 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day,| cation for what is good,) and deprecation of 
and having done all, to stand. Stand therefore,| evil, and watching thereunto-— being always on| ence of Christ.” 


On the tops of the ancient helmets as well| and having all thingsunder thy command?” Nor 


Some of the ancient hel-| 
military honours of the Greeks, and especially | mets had emblematic figures, and it is proba-| in modern times 
of the Romans, are very numerous; and the|ble that Paul, who terms the helmet the hope|a 
sacred writers have derived from them meta-| of salvation, (1 Thes. v. 8,) refers to such hel-| to the British head-quarters, 


is the military subordination ‘adverted to by the 
centurion without its (almost verbal) parallel 
in the east. Kirtee-Ranah, 
captive Ghoorkha chief, who was marching 
on being interro- 


mets as had on them the emblematic representa-| gated concerning the motives that induced him 


to quit his native land, and enter into the 
service of the rajah of Nepaul, replied in the 
following impressive manner: “ My master, 
the rajah, sent me. He says to his people, to 
one, * Go you to Gurwhal;’ to another, ‘Go 
you to Cashmire, or to any distant part.’ ‘ My 
Lord, thy slave obeys, it is done.’ ‘ None ever 
enquires into a reason of an order of the rajah.” 
In his epistle to ‘Timothy, Paul animates him 
to fortitude, and among other directions en- 
courages him to “ endure hardness,” as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. 
‘The triumphant advancement of the Chris- 
tian religion through the world Paul compares 
to the irresistible progress of a victorious army, 
before which every fortified place, and all op- 
position, how formidable soever, yielded and 
fell. ** For the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God, to the 
casting down 
imaginations, and every thing that exalteth it- 
self against the knowledge of God, and bring- 
ing into captivity every thought to the obedi- 
‘* Having spoiled principal- 
ities and powers, he made a show of them, 


having on the breast-plate of righteousness ; surprise them—with all perseverance, being al-| openly triumphing over them.” 


and your feet shod with the preparation of the| ways intent on their object, and never losing| 


gospel of peace; above all, taking the shield sight of their danger, or of their interest. 
of faith, wherewith you shall be able to quench “Tt i is well known, that the strictest subordi- 


An allusion seems to be made to the custom 


jof crowning illustrious Roman conquerors, 


in some passages of sacred Scriptures, which 


all the fiery darts of the wicked, and take the| nation and obedience were exacted of every | describe the reward of the faithful soldier of 


helmet of salvation, and the sword of the spirit,| Roman soldier. 
which is the word of God.” 


An allusion to this occurs in 


The shield here} Matt. viii. 8, 9., to understand which it is ne- 


iron Christ. 


“ Be thou faithful unto death; 
I will give thee a crown of life.” “ Blessed 


alluded to is the scutum, or large oblong shield] cessary to state a few particulars relative to the| is the man that endureth temptation; for when 


of the Romans, which was made of wood| divisions of the Roman army. 


Their infantry | he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, 


covered with hides, and derived its name from| were divided into three principal classes, the} which the Lord hath promised to them that 


its resemblance to a door. 


As faith is that) Hastati, the Principes, and the Triarii, each| love him.’ 


“When the chief shepherd shall 


Christian grace, by which all the others are] of which was composed of thirty manipuli, or} appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that 


preserved and rendered active, it is here pro- 


companies, and each manipulus contained two] fadeth not away.”’ 


“[T have fought a good 
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fight, I have finished my course, | have kept lieved in and obeyed, bringeth salvation.” The! 
the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me aj whole course of the testimony was evidently} 
erown of righteousness, which the Lord, the | designed to place his religious character in the} 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day; and | highest scale. Not an intimation is given of 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love|there having been the least uneasiness, on their} 
his appearing.” Horne. jpart, with his doctrines. They represent his} 
|meetings as being not only 

? : . ‘ . 2 : large concourse of persons of various denomi- 
Hicksite Yearly Meeting in New York. | nations; but they represent the solemnity 
The late yearly meeting of the Hicksites| which prevailed on those occasions to have} 
have issued a testimony concerning Elias | been such, as to apply to him and his meetings} 
Hicks. Report says they have had twenty|a mode of expression which was used with ap- 
thousand copies of it printed. Be this as it may, | plication to those of our primitive Friends— 
such a paper is in circulation as the testimony that the power accompanying their gospel la- 
of Jericho monthly meeting, endorsed by West-|S0urs so overshadowed the assemblies, that 
bury quarterly meeting, approved by their |¢ruth reigned over all. ‘There are hundreds 
meeting for sufferings, and adopted by the late | 
yearly meeting. The following is the minute | quainted with the character of E. Hicks’ meet-| 
of the latter :— | Ings, and who would be very far from adopting | 
“ At the yearly meeting of New York, held| the language of the testimony before us. But) 
by adjournments from the 24th of the 5th| mention the representation given by his fol-| 
month, to the 28th of the same inclusive, 1830. lowers, to show the estimation in which he and 
“A testimony of Jericho monthly meeting, |"'S meetings are now held, by their yearly 
endorsed by Westbury quarterly meeting, and |*"°ets. They say further: “ Being deeply 
approved by the meeting for sufferings, con. | sensible “ uae own inability to promote the | 
cerning our ancient beloved Friend, Elias | cause of truth and righte ousness, without divine 
Hicks, was read and approved; much solic;- |2'4: he was frequently engaged to dwell near 


‘attended by a} 








and thousands of persons who are well ac- 


acted in the recent commotions in Society, 
Though they mention his visit within the year] 

meetings of New York, Philadelphia, ‘Balt}- 
more, Virgin.a,* Ohio and Indiana, and jp 
which he was so deeply concerned in setting 
up the separate meetings of his followers; yet 
they do not, so far as | have discovered, men- 
tion even the existence of one of those sepa- 
rate meetings. All that they say on this sub. 
ject is comprised in two sentences. “ In this 
visit," say they, “he experienced many deep 
probations on account of the unsettled state of 
Society. For the divisions of Reuben there 
were great searchings of heart.” p. 7. When 
it is known that he attended a separate yearly 
meeting in Philadelphia—that he took an ac- 
tive part in those transactions in New York 
yearly meeting in 1828, which resulted in the 
expulsion of Friends from the meeting house, 
with all the affecting circumstances connected 
with the schism here—that he was in Mount- 
pleasant at the time of the riot in the yearly 
meeting—that he avoided being present on that 
occasion, but attended the meeting of his fol- 


| lowers after they had taken possession of the 


House, and was a witness of Friends holding 
their meeting in the yard, and then removing 


. . » fountal “hoht: e ster as|to a te rary accommodat le he : 
tude was felt and expressed that it may, with the fountain of light and life, and to minister as} to a temporary mmodation, while he and 


: os lthis opened and vave ; iw.” 
the remembrance of his exemplary life, encou- |'"!* CPC! d and gave ability 


rage us to walk by the same rule, and to mind | 

the same thing, which enabled him to become | we | led his d 
Saale And they represent hi ave ended his days 

so eminently useful in his day and generation. nd they represent hin to have ended his day 


tainly claiming divine authority for his doc- 
trines, and the general scope of his ministry. 


: }without any change of sentiment, or retracting 
Samvet Mort, ? Clerks.” ; 
AD. 


Ann M. Comstock, 4 


jany of his public declarations—that “ the pros- 
|pect of death brought no terrors with it’’—and 

Every thing which goes to show the relation |** that he felt nothing in his way.’ p. 7, 8. 
in which Elias Hicks stood to the new Society, | How far he was capable of giving satisfactory 
is of importance. There is abundant evidence | evidence to an impartial observer of a peaceful 
in the present course of events, that the Hicks- |state of mind at that awful crisis, is another 
ites (or some of them at least) are aware of | question. I apprehend the attack which ter- 
the strong objections which exist in the minds | minated his life, was a sudden and violent para- 
of the pious of other denominations against the lytic affection, which seized at once on both 
doctrines of Elias Hicks, in their simple and his mental and bodily powers. And that he 
naked character, and many of them wish to/should be able in this situation to give clear 
avoid the odium which they know an avowal and satisfactory 


I 


idences of the state of his 


of those doctrines will incur. And hence it is|mind, is what I shall leave for the present. 
no uncommon thing to hear them say that they | But even if his mental faculties had not been 
are not accountable for the opinions of Elias impaired, and he had explicitly declared his sa- 
Hicks. But with what pretext can such a de-|tisfaction with the doctrines he had avowed, it 


would have been very far from positive evi- 





claration be made, when their vearly meeting 
has published to the world, the minute which |dence that the y vere correct. In support of 
I have just extracted? They have not or ly ac- |this position | could give many striking exam- 
knowledged their unity with him, but distinctly | ples—but | shall furbear. My object in calling 
held him up to view as their pattern. ‘ Much |the attention of the reader to this part of the 


This was cer-| his adherents were occupying the property of 


the Society wrested from them by violence— 
that he attended the Hicksite yearly meeting 
at Waynesville, convened out of the order of 
Society, and named Indiana yearly meeting, 
though held in another state, and at a different 
time, and by a people holding different doc- 
trines—when these and many other important 
events are remembered, how are we to ac- 
count for the manner in which it is passed over 
in the testimony ? Had they been sincerely and 
fully convinced, in the secrets of their own 
hearts, that Friends, on whom they have be- 
stowed, by way of reproach, the epithet of Or- 
thodox, had actually departed from the original 
grounds of the Society, would they have passed 


over these deeply affecting events in silence? 


They must have had some cause——some se- 
cret convictions, which induced them to leave 
these things as much as possible out of view. 
One thing, however, is quite remark ible. 
With a knowledge of the confusion and bitter- 


j } } } } : 4, 
ness which have been produced in the Seciety 
; 


y the course which E. Hicks has pursued— 
in the very house in which KE. Hicks himself 
raised his voice amid the general clamour, and 


solicitude was felt and expressed,’ they say, |testimony is to show that the ly meeting of| called upon his followers not to let the clerk of 
that the testimony concerning him “may, with his followers in this city, have cut off all possi-|the yearly meeting read a minute he was en- 
his exemplary life, encourage us—to walk by \ble pretext of escaping the responsibility of his| deavouring to r d——they say “ he was a peace 
the same rule, and mind the same thing, which |doctrines. And the conclusion of the te stimony maker.’ liappy would it have been for hun- 


enabled him to become so eminently useful in in guarding, as it seems to do, against the sup- 


his dav and generation.”’ In what language,! position that he might have cl red his senti- 
{ would ask, could they have expressed their|ments, in his last moments, fixes the enco- 
approbation of his public character, or more |miums o} his followers, and the decided expres- 
distinctly acknowledged him as the leader of|sion of their approbation, on that very part of 
their sect? The first sentence of the memoria] |his character which is identified with his doe- 


goes completely to the acknowledgment of his | trines, nd the devastation which he bas made 
publicly avowed doctrines, and to take upon /|'n religious Society. 

the society, by an official act, the entire re- The testimony is minute in some of its par- 
sponsibility for them. They say : ‘* We believe \ticulars, as, for instance. his zeal for plainness 
the example exhibited in the life and religious |—his abstaining from the use of articles which 
exercises of this our beloved Friend is eminent-|he believed to be produce d by the labour of 
ly calculated to set forth the efficacy and suffi-|slaves. But the writers seem to have carefully 
ciency of that Divine Grace, which, when be-javoided bringing into view the part which he 


dreds in the present day, if he had indeed real- 
r.—Miscellan Ou: Rep to- 


ized this charac 


ry. 





I suspect the testimony is incorrect, in re dt 


his having performed a visit within the yearly meet- 


ing of Virginia. 


(From “ The Friends’ Monthly M razine. 
LETTER ON THE RELIGIOUS STATE O! 
PARIS. 

TO THE EDITORS. 
In compliance with your request, I will en- 
deavour to give you a sketch of some of the 
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jnteresting objects which engaged my atten- | applications for money to carry on the purposes Revue Protestante, or Protestant Review, 
tion at Paris, but I beg leave to premise, that | of education, and in some places in despite of} which is taken in and approved by many, the 


I think no person whatever can give an opin- | 
jon worthy to be implicitely relied upon, of the 
state of any nation or metropolis, unless they 
have passed there, and in general society, 
not only months, but years; and even then, 
caution and diffidence ought to accompany | 
their judgments. 

There is an old proverb which says, one 
must eat a peck of salt with a man before one | 
can pretend to know him; and if a process of | 
this length be necessary to give an accurate 
knowledge of one individual, a much longer 
time must be requisite, to enable us to form a 
right judgment of the many individuals which 
compose a great nation, and to speak with any 
degree of correctness of their spiritual, moral, 
and intellectual condition. It is therefore with 
a conviction of my own inability to do little 
more than relate what | was an eye and an 
ear witness of, that I venture to send the fol- 
lowing detail. 

On the 20th of the 6th month, 1829, I ar- 
rived at Paris, and left it on the 20th of the 
tenth month. ‘Though I was desirous to visit 
the Paris schools, they were not my principal 
objects; and as I am aware that the state of 
education in France is better known to some 


mayors and municipalities. I was one even-|principles cf which are hostile to the spread of 
ing at a missionary meeting at the Oratoire, | orthodox belief. There are, on the other hand, 
which was respectably attended both by French |able, orthodox, and successful teachers of the 
and English, and at which a satisfactory report | gospel, including some clergymen of the Church 
of their missionary labours was read in the of England, and two dissenting teachers, Mark 
French language. I found a Tract Society Wilks, (who preaches in an apartment at the 
established at Paris, besides a depot for the|Oratoire) and Charles Cook, a Wesleyan Mis- 
tracts published by our own Society ;* andjsionary. ‘The congregations of the latter 
some of the best of the tracts are written by a| preachers, as | know from authority, comprise 
French lady, whom I have the privilege and numerous individuals who have, from conviction, 
pleasure of knowing, and with whom | am in left the Church of Rome. Of \a Société de la 
correspondence. There is a committee of Morale Chrétiénne,” founded by a very res- 
ladies who visit every week, each in her turn, pectable member of our Society, and of the 
the admirable prison and penitentiary of San} Peace Societies, I shall not venture to speak, 
Lazare. ‘They read the Bible to the women,|because what | know of them is principally 
who are also allowed to read it themselves, and|from hearsay; but of the progress of those 
when my friends R F.... of F ,|Societies report speaks favourably. This ac- 
his sisters, and A D , R—— W——, |count would be very incomplete, if I were not 
and myself went to San Lazare, introduced and | to make some mention of our own church at 
accompanied by Appert, a member of the pri-{ Paris; and | am pleased to be able to say with 
son committee at Paris, and who is common-|truth, that on first-day meetings these were to 
ly called Appert the philanthropist, one of|me like an Oasis in the desert, (if 1 may use so 
the poor women seemed to have great plea-| pompous a term) and I was thankful to be able 
sure in showing us the Bible, and telling us|to attend them regularly. It was refreshing to 
that they were permitted the use of it. There | be one of a little company of Friends, assembled 
is also a ladies’ Bible Society, at Paris, of|in a Catholic metropolis, for the purpose of 
which I have seen les comptes rendus ; but 1| worshipping according to our simple manner, 














other members of our Society, than it can be} have lately heard from the pious lady mentioned | and of waiting in silence and stillness on the 


to me, I should not think it necessary to give 
you on this point, the results of my own obser- 
vation, were it not probable that many Friends 


° 7o | . 
above, that the Bible Society itself languishes| Lord, though while surrounded by the noise and 
in Paris, from a want of “true Christians’’|galety of a French sabbath day. I must own. 
amongst the directors of it; and that there is| however, and with much sorrow, that the place 


in the provinces may be comparatively ignorant | now “ a sad struggle between those whoreceive,|in which we met was not at all equal in romp 


on the subject. I shall therefore inform you 
that I visited several infant schools, or Salles 


; ad ; 
and those who reject the gospel.” ‘ How-|OF SABBATH BREAKING, to the scene which is 
ever,” adds my amiable correspondent, “ the | exhibited every first-day in Hyde Park, and 


d’ Asyle, as they are called. The most exten-| good cause has already triumphed on different| Kensington Gardens. Still, if our eyes wan- 


sive forms part of an establishment founded by 
a rich magistrate named Cochin, comprising 
schools for different ages. He has already ex- 
pended 80,000 francs on this institution, and 


is still purchasing land with the intent of build- | 


ing more school rooms. ‘The conductress of 
this well regulated establishment, by name, 
Millet, went over to England before she under- 


took the direction, in order to be qualified for | 


her duties, at the admirable school in the Bo- 
rough Road. ‘Three of the other infant 
schools which came under my notice, are un- 
der the direction of a committee of ladies, and 
are conducted exactly in the same manner as 
infant schools in England; and had it not been 


occasions, and at Lyons in particular, the hand | dered towards the windows, they saw carriages, 
lof the Lord has made itself seen and felt, and | horsemen, and pedestrians, passing gaily along 
|in spite of discouragement, many are constantly the green avenue d’Antin, and at such mo- 
adding to the number of those whoare learning | ments, my heart was lifted up in thankfulness 
the way to salvation.”” But, I understand that for being permitted to sit as I was then sitting: 
there is a work published at Paris, called La }and notwithstanding CONSIDERABLE EXTERNAL 
es DISADVANTAGES, the dearest and most precious 
* On my way from Fontainebleau, I was obliged to | of my Paris recollections are of the hours passed 


wait at the village of Valvin for the steam-boat which with some of my brethre ] : 
|was to convey me to Paris; and as | was sitting on y brethren and sisters in our 


a stone before the door of the inn, a young man, who small, but I trust, favoured first-day meetings 
seemed to belong to the craft on the river, passed me | !N the ¢ hamps Klysées, 
}two or three times, looking as if he had a mind to ac- | must now unburden my mind ona subject 


cost me. At last he came up to me, and taking two t] . ’ 
t a g hat has long oppressed it. > 3 
|tracts out of his pockets, asked me if | knew them. PI There seems a 


One was an abridgment of Friends’ principles, but | 
. ° ; 99 . >. 2 . . 
|have forgotten the name of the other. “ Certainly, both sexes should go to Paris for instruction ; 





wish amongst some Friends, that their youth of 


for the crucifix hung against the wall at the|replied I, “1 know them well; but how didst thou |and if they go over with their family, or if they 


end of the apartment, I should not have known |come by them?” « Two ladies dressed like you gave 


that I was ina Catholic seminary. I also 
visited a school which is under the care of 
Sisters of Charity. There are several other 
schools, some called “ écoles de L'ENSEIGNE- 
MENT mutuel.”’ or schools of MuTUAL INSTRUC- 
Tron, conducted, as the name shows, on the 
Lancasterian plan. These! had not sufficient 
time to visit, but | can venture to assert that | 
had reason to judge favourably of those which 
I did see. 

My obliging friend, M. Jornard, of the In- 
stitute, introduced me one evening at a peri- 
odical meeting of the committee at Paris, which 
receives and answers all communications on the 
subject of education, and a cry for instruction 
seemed to have gone forth from every depart- 
ment of the kingdom; for the letters from the 
different provinces which I had read contained 


can be consigned to the care of pi : 
jthem tome.” (I immediately recollected that R-—— | or friends ee ce aa - — relatives, 
| F——, of F, and his sisters, and A——- D——, and | “ oo re seems little or 
iR—— W . had been 06 Valein set very lang be- |"? objection to such a proceeding ; but I be- 
\fore me.) “ Hast thou read those little books?” said | lieve it is decidedly inexpedient that any young 


I. “O! yes, twice over—and what a people! what} woman Friend at least should be sent over to 


}morals !”—then, lowering his voice, and looking up 


. 'P reside at Paris, unless she is certain that ade- 
jin my face he added, * Have you nothing to give me lquate protection is awaitine | } 

| was really sorry to own that Ihad not. * But can- = } ee = ating her there. f An 
|not you send me something 2” was his eager rejoinder. | U2PFote cted girl, wearing the dress of a Friend. 
|{ told him I would try to find something for him, and | 4nd spe aking the plain language, is exposed to 





; . . 
|] desired to have his address : ee he disap-|a degree of dangerous notice for which no ac- 
| peared, and soon returned with, “ Monsieur Gaudé, quirement can make amends. The Friends 


jcommis des batteaux (« lerk of the boats) a Valvin,”’ | as lik t] hich th 
ress, S¢ n > ¢ r > yf aCe 
|} written in a very good hand; and when | reached Gsene yunhke any thing which t ley are accus 


| Paris, | found amongst our tracts, the abridgment of | tomed to, bas a peculiar charm for Frenchme n; 


| John Woolman’s Life; the Life of Anthony Benezet, and as the plain language is in France that of 


jand (I think) a tract written by our highly gifted | affection and familiarity, it exposes the utterer 


ifriend William Allen. Isent them by a commission-|;¢ . : 
} . ' J if young, to disagreeable ass ~S 4 
jaire (or porter) to the care of the conductor of the : sas assiduities and per- 


boat, accompanied by a note with my address, and mclow flatteries. lhe alternative is, wearing 
a request that he would acknowledge the receipt, | the dress, and speaking the language of the 
He did so with many thanks. (world. But as no consistent members of our 
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best human protection, our young women had 
better not reside at Paris at all, even though 


they may be led thither by the laudable motive | 


of qualifying themselves for future usefulness 
in schools or in private families. And _ the 
exposure is, I believe, as unnecessary as it Is 
dangerous; for even a long residence in l’rance 
frequently fails to ensure a good French accent, 
and the language itself can be quite as well 
learnt in England. Surely, then, for the possible 
chance of acquiring this uncertain accomplish- 
ment, it is better not to expose a young woman 


to learn the existence of evil, of which in her| 


own country she might have remained happily 
ignorant. There may, perhaps, be one or two 
favoured exceptions to the dangers of which I 
speak, but the exception is not the rule. 


The young men of our Society will, no doubt, 
continue to visit Paris from curiosity, or for the 
advantages which it holds out to medical stv- 
dents. Those who go fromthe former motive 
will probably be transient residents only, but 


the latter must at least reside a twelvemonth, 


and to what dangers of various kinds are they 
exposed? The career of the medical students 
in our own metropolis may be one of con- 
siderable peril, but if a young Friend may pos- 
sibly be led into dissipation in London, he will 
probably be so at Paris. In London there is 


some eye interested in watching over him, and} 


he is sensible of the restraints of family affec- 
tion and friendship ; but who is there to care 
for him in any effectual degree in the French 
metropolis? When he has on a first-day, for 
instance, attended his morning meeting, he is 
exposed to pass the rest of the.day in scenes 
very different to what he has been accustomed 
to, or can in his heart approve; and when the 
barrier is once broken down, who can say that 


it will ever be set up again ? 


As I have on my mind such strong impres- 


sions of the dangers to which the younger 


members of our Society may be exposed by a 


Society would wish their daughters to do this,| the provinces of France. I am yours respect- 
] repeat, that unless they go with, or to the| fully, 


THE FRIEND. 





AMELIA OPIE. 
Fourth Month 30, 1830. 





THE FRIEND. | 


SEVENTH MONTH, 24, 1830. 





A letter from a Friend in London, dated 
29th of 5th month last, has just come to hand, 
which says, “The yearly meeting concluded 
last evening—under a precious feeling of so- 
lemnity. We may thankfully acknowledge that| 
this has been a favoured yearly meeting, and 
we humbly trust that in many of its sittings, 
the Glorious Head of the Church has sweetly 
owned us, and cemented us together in his| 
love. Not the least symptom of that desolating| 
|spirit which has tried you so closely! A copy 
of the epistle of the separatists in Philadelphia 
|was sent. The unanimous determination was, 
| that the clerk be directed to send it back again, 
as the meeting would not receive such com- 
munications. 

‘** One very important step has been taken this 
yearly meeting, viz. the appointment of a| 
committee of above sixty Friends of the men’s 
| meeting, to visit all the quarterly and monthly 
meetings, as way may open.” 





The advocates of Hicksism are ever and anon 
| puzzling themselves in attempts to harmonize 
| discrepancies—to reconcile belief with unbe- 
lief——to maintain the consistency of their 
claims to genuine Quakerism, both as respects 
\discipline and doctrine, with the utmost lati- 
tude of doing as they please—of propounding 
jand defending whatever crudities of opinion 
‘their wayward fancies may suggest. But 
|weave as they may the meshes of sophistry, 
| they cannot escape the detection of plain truth, 


perusal of the following extracts from the same 
letter, which gives the information res 
the yearly meeting. 

“Isaac Stevenson finished his course a few days 
ago at the house of William Pike, of Derry Vale 
(Ireland). The day before he was taken ill, he had 
been sweetly engaged in the ministry at Grange 
meeting. He was taken in a fit of apoplexy as he 
was walking in the garden; Elizabeth Greer and 
Sarah Pike, were with him; he had hold of Sarah 
Pike’s arm, and seemed enjoying his walk, when she 
perceived that he leaned heavy upon her arm, and 
looking at him, she observed that his countenance 
was changed. He was with difficulty got into the 
house ; a doctor was procured in about an hour, and 
of course every means used for his relief, but without 
effect, as he survived only 60 hours. Although un- 
able to speak, he appeared to be conscious, and 
showed much affection to friends about him, by fre- 
quently taking hold of their hands. It is remarkable, 
that in his testimony at Grange meeting, the day be- 
fore, he spoke much on the uncertainty of time, and 
said, he believed there was an individual present, 
who would be suddenly taken away, (or to the like im- 
port) without being able to speak one word. In the 
laying out of meetings for him, he had told Thomas 
C. Wakefield, that he did not see much further than 
Coote Hill, which is in the neighbourhood of the 
place where he died.” 


pecting 


In the *“* Manchester Guardian,’ of May 
29th, 1850, appeared the following obituary 
notice. , 

On the 20th inst. of apoplexy, in the 64th year of 
his age, at Derry Vale, near Dungannon, in the pro- 
vince of Ulster, Isaac Stevenson, of this town, many 
years a minister in the Society of Friends. His amia- 
ble and unassuming deportment, which commended 
him to the esteem of the most casual observer, se- 
cured for him the constant and affectionate attach- 
ment of all by whom he was most intimately known; 
and while thus honoured and beloved, through an ex- 
tensive circle, it was his happiness to escape, in an 
unusual degree, the censures and reproaches of the 
world. He was a man of peace, and peace was his 
reward. In his ministry, he was ever solicitous to 
enforce the necessity of that Christian holiness, 
which shone so conspicuously in his own example ; 
urging it as an essential to our fitness for heaven, and 





and do but involve themselves the more in the 
- ; . es 
|inextricable mazes of their own deceivings. 


| Miscellaneous Repository, relative to a late 


The animadversions, by the editor of the} 


showing its dependance on divine communications. 
| Yet upon this attainment however enlarged, or how- 
| ever valuable, he was equally careful to disclaim all 
reliance as the meritorious cause of our acceptance 


residence in Paris, how truly should I rejoice} Hicksite yearly meeting transaction, carry with | future blessedness, must be fixed alone on the merits 


to hear, that any of those whose religious|them a force of demonstration which we think |@d mediation of the Saviour. 


standing qualifies them to act as fathers or 
mothers in the church, were induced, either by 
lawful secular motives, or what would be far 
better, by an apprehension of religious duty, to 
take up their abode in that city. 


| irresistible. 


his public duty, he made many pecuniary and per- 
| sonal sacrifices, and by the community to which he 





| There is something of novelty in the very circum- 
|stance of a letter from Paris, giving details of reli- 
| gious proceedings there, and not the less novel from 
| its being written by a Friend, and that Friend, Amelia 


belonged, his removal will be deeply lamented, not 
| only as of a consistent and useful member, but of an 
;eminently devoted minister. To his family and his 
| more private acquaintance, the loss thus occasioned, 
| will be peculiarly severe, for it is that of one who ful- 


The friendly oversight and counsel of such | ¢ )pie, the identical individual so well known to the} ¢jjed with exemplary fidelity and kindness the various 


persons might be of the most essential service | literary world as Mrs. Opie. We doubt not that our} obligations of domestic and social life. 


to the class of which I have spoken, while their 
own general deportment, and consistent walk 
in life, might have in time a good effect on the 
inhabitants themselves. 

I may speak ignorantly, but I am sure that | 
speak feelingly on this subject, and | must 
venture to add my firm belief, that when Chris- 
tians, strong in faith, have recourse to means 
to effect worthy ends, they may humbly hope 
the results will be blessed. 


I conclude, by expressing my strong con-| 


viction, that, notwithstanding present obstacles, 
the day will come, though I, probably, shall not 
live to see it, when our Society, like other re- 
ligious societies, which have profited by this 
season of universal toleration, will take root, 


readers will find it sufficiently interesting to sanction 
our insertion of it, especially the account of the little 
| meeting in the Champs Elysées. We have indeed 
| observed with pleasure, occasional paragraphs of lat- 
| ter time in the public journals, which seem to imply 


| ° : | 
an increasing activity and earnestness in regard to 
religious concernments in that country, and are in- | 


;clined to unite in the belief, that the tremendous 
| overturnings and shakings which its inhabitants have 
| experienced, may have fitted the hearts of many of 
them for the reception of * the good seed,” prepara- 
tory to the feet of the messengers, proclaiming the 
| glad tidings of salvation, being turned in that direction. 





The visit and acceptable gospel labours 
‘of Isaac Stevenson in this land, as also the 
Christian meekness and gentleness of his de- 
|portment, and the fervency of his spirit in the 
jcause of his Divine Master, will be revived in 


and spread not only in the metropolis, but in|the affectionate remembrance of manv, by the} contrary, bore testimony to their unsoundness. 
) : 


He had visit- 
jed for religious purposes many portions of North 
| America, and nearly the whole of Britain, and was 
proceeding for the second time through Ireland, 
when the Master, whose glory he had striven so 
| zealously to promote, released him from further ser- 
vice, and translated him to an inheritance in that 
| kingdom, where the labours of piety will be rewarded, 
and all tears for ever wiped away. 








Departed this life on the evening of the 9th inst. 
in Little Britain, Lancaster county, Pa. Anna Bat- 
LANCE, in the 74th year of her age, after a long and 
painful illness, which she bore with Christian resig- 
| nation and patience—being a worthy member of the 


Jesus Christ. This valuable Friend joined the So- 
ciety by convincement about the 18th year of her 
age, and remained a firm believer in the doctrines 
thereof until her close.—having no unity with the 
doctrines of Elias Hicks and his partizans, but on the 





with God—teaching that our hopes of pardon, and of 


In the discharge of 


Society of Friends, and a minister of the gospel of 






